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THAT was quite an important resolution introduced at the 
late convention of Insurance Commissioners, referring to 
triennial examinations of life insurance companies, and it is a 
matter of regret that the convention did not see fit to take some 
definite action. The number of persons interested in life insur- 
ance is so great, and the transactions of the companies are so 
enormous, that it is not to be wondered at that when announce- 
ment is made of a company being under examination, timid 
policyholders fear something is wrong. Under existing condi- 
tions in most States the fact that a company is being examined 
casts a certain amount of suspicion upon it, and especially is 
this so when several years have elapsed since the previous exam- 
ination. But if the examinations were made at stated intervals, 
confidence in the various institutions would be materially 
strengthened. It cannot be denied that padded statements, 
fierce competition for new business and large management 
expenses have to some extent besmirched the fair name of life 
insurance, and we are inclined to believe that periodical examina- 
tions calling for a rigid accounting of every dollar of cash 
received and expended would in time contribute to place the 
life insurance companies on a more conservative and economical 
basis. At present the only information the public obtains is 
from figures furnished by the officers, and were these supple- 
mented periodically by the reports of unbiased experts, life 
insurance would undoubtedly be the gainer. 





THE first break in the ranks of the Lloyds is made by the 
retirement of the Equitable Fire Lloyds, of which P. C. Ralli is 
attorney, which was announced last Friday. This action was 
taken, according to Mr. Ralli, because of the increasing compe- 
tition among the Lloyds for that particular class of business, 
viz.: surplus lines, of which they make a specialty. It is note- 
worthy that the Lloyds have captured a large percentage of the 
surplus lines on New York city risks which formerly went to 
outside companies ; and to show that this is so, it is only neces- 
sary to point to the large premium receipts reported by the 
Lloyds to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and the 
decreased receipts of unadmitted companies through licensed 
brokers. But the continued influx of Lloyds has had the effect 
of making competition too keen among them to allow a fair 
margin for profit. Beginning, as many of them did, by paying 
but from five to ten per cent commission to brokers, the constant 
additions to the number of competitors compelled those wishing 
to retain business to raise the commission rate ; and within a 
week past public announcement has been made that some of 
them will hereafter pay fifteen per cent commission on accepted 
risks, claiming that several others are compensating brokers at 
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this rate. The increasing commissions paid are noteworthy’ 
As one of the principal grounds upon which promoters of Lloyds 
base their claims to be able to successfully transact their busi- 
ness is the limited rate of expense required and allowed, it 
becomes evident that, if the expenses are to be increased as the 
intense competition seems to demand, the Lloyds will soon have 
a heavy load to carry. In fact, the recently published statement 
of one of the prominent Lloyds shows that, after allowing for 
unadjusted losses and setting aside a fifty per cent reinsurance 
reserve, the deposit of the underwriters is impaired about seven 
per cent; and the current rumor regarding the Equitable Fire 
Lloyds is to the effect that half, if not more, of the original 
deposits of the subscribers will be lost to them when the affairs 
are settled up. And so it goes. The row becomes harder to 
hoe every day ; but notwithstanding this, there are men who do 
not despair of extracting a profit where others have failed, and 
new combinations are introduced to the public at short inter- 
vals. Some of the more conservative and popular Lloyds can 
doubtless conduct business at a reasonable profit, but the field 


grows less inviting with the entry of each new contestant. 
* * * * 


An article in The New York Tribune of Saturday last, bear- 
ing on the reinsurance of the Equitable Lloyds, was probably 
written by a youthful reporter, who worked his “beat ’’ for all, 
and considerably more than it was worth, and the copy was, 
seemingly, not passed on by the city editor. The former 
evidently considered the deal one of most magnificent pro- 
portions and of immense consequence to the insurance 
world. The case is a fair sample of how the daily papers 
handle insurance matters. The principal importance attach- 
ing to the reinsurance of this small Lloyds concern is that it 
indicates that Lloyds underwriting is not now so “ profitable” as 
it was two years ago. A prominent stock underwriter is quoted by 
The Tribune as calling this “beat,” by that journal, “a splendid 
piece of enterprise.” The contract of reinsurance in the East 
River Mutual was made on Tuesday, and The Tribune got wind 
of it as early as Thursday—most remarkable enterprise! Mr. 
Hall of the East River Mutual said to the reporter that the arti- 
cle in Friday’s Tribune “created more excitement than anything 
I have known of.” But “a number of other insurance men were 
seen,” who “were not much surprised when they read,” etc. 
John Claflin of the H. B. Claflin Company is reported as saying : 
“ Because a small concern like the Equitable has been crowded 
out of business, it does not signify that the larger associations 
will be driven out.” Mr. Reporter rather nullifies the importance 
of his “ beat ” by printing the latter remarks, 





SUPERINTENDENT PIERCE had nothing to say about the status 
of the New York Lloyds in his address before the recent Con- 
vention of Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners. 
Much has been written about the existence in New York State 
of illegitimate Lloyds, and some time since the Insurance 
Department announced that it was making an inquiry as to the 
status of the various Lloyds which were not known to have been 
in active existence before the adoption of the Revised Insur- 
ance Law of the State of New York prohibiting the organiza- 
tion of new Lloyds. Apropos of the above, we observe that 
two or three insurance journals, noticing “ The Book of Lloyds,” 
published by The Spectator Company, have taken issue with 
our published assertion, as one reason for the publication of 
“The Book of Lloyds,” that “ the statutes of the State of New 
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York especially exempt Lloyds and individual underwriters 
from compliance with the insurance laws, hence they are not 
compelled to make reports to the Insurance Department as to 
their financial standing or responsibility.” These muddled con- 
temporaries have asserted that we are wrong in stating that 
Lloyds are exempt from compliance with the insurance laws, 
because there are existing Lloyds which have been organ- 
ized since the passage of the law referred to, which cannot 
derive the exemption benefit stated. Let us reply to these 
worthy but inaccurate journals, that it is certain, to our mind, 
at least, that the State insurance authorities have thus far given 
no official information to the insurance public that illegal 
Lloyds, organized since the law stated went into effect, now 
exist and are writing risks in this State. If we are wrong in 
this statement, we shall be glad to have one of our esteemed 
contemporaries correct us. Moreover, we believe that the Insur- 
ance Department has more or less definitely intimated that if 
evidence could be furnished it of the fraudulent existence of 
any such Lloyds, proving its organization subsequent to the 
going into cffect of the lawreferred to, it will take prompt steps 
to compel such to cease business. Let our contemporaries, 
which took issue about our statement that Lloyds are exempt by 
statute from compliance with the insurance laws, stop their 
generic charges that a “large number of Lloyds ” are doing 
business illegally in New York, and furnish the names of the 
individual Lloyds thus violating the law, to the Insurance 
Department, together with the evidence establishing their illegal 
existence. Notwithstanding our contemporaries referred to, 
THE SPECTATOR still possesses the temerity to state that Lloyds 
are exempt from compliance with the insurance laws of New 
York, and we present here an extract from the section of the 
revised law, providing for such exemption : 

The provisions of this article shall not apply * * * to any individual, 
or partnership, or association of underwriters known as Lloyds, or as indi- 
vidual underwriters, which, at the time of the passage of this chapter, is law- 
fully engaged in the business of insurance within this State, and not required 
by law to report to the Superintendent of Insurance, or the Insurance Depart - 
ment, or subject to their supervision or examination, nor to any such associ- 
ation, notwithstanding any change hereafter made therein by the death, 
retirement or withdrawal of any of such underwriters or by the admission of 
others to such association. 

We await any official information that all existing Lloyds are 
not exempt from making reports to the Insurance Superin- 
tendent, and trust that our neighbors will produce the names of 
the Lloyds which they assert are not relieved from reporting 
their transactions. As a matter of fact, it has been advocated 
by THE SPECTATOR repeatedly that all Lloyds should be com- 
pelled by statute to make annual statements to the Insurance 
Department, and should likewise be compelled to maintain a 
legal reserve. Unfortunately this much desired measure was 
not enacted by the last legislature. We understand that some 
of the older and more prominent Lloyds would gladly welcome 
such a law, the enactment of which they say would elevate the 
character of insurance furnished by the Lloyds aggregations. 








—A statement.as of August 1, 1894, issued by the Equitable Mutual Fire 
of New York, shows that the cash premiums to that date amounted to $103,- 
376, with losses, paid and unpaid, and expenses aggregating $39'008, leaving 
an excess of receipts over expenses of $64,368. The company issues the New 
York standard poiicy for a cash premium only. Its maximum line is $5000, 
and it does not write for a longer period than one year. J. R. Skinner & Co, 
are managers of the company, of which the following are the officers: Presi- 
dent, John A. Nichols; vice-president and treasurer,S, L, Dobbin; secretary, 
Arthur H. Walton. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


A SIGN that the fire insurance market is not suffering to the extent it did 
two years ago from the lack of facilities for placing lines, is the late increase 
in commissions allowed by one or more of the Lloyds. Heretofore they 
have experienced no difficulty in securing sufficient business, but now the 
competition is growing sharper and it has been deemed advisable by at least 
one Lloyds, the Insurers Alliance, to raise its commission to fifteen per cent 
on accepted risks. 

* ** * * 

THE Excelsior Fire Lloyds is the latest applicant for business at New York. 
Joseph Hegeman, an attorney for the City Fire Lloyds, is its attorney and 
manager. ‘There are ten subscribers, mostly New York and Brooklyn busi- 


ness men. 
* * * 


W. L. PERRIN will retire from the firm of Delesderniers, Cluff & Perrin 
about the Ist prox., in order to open up a branch office for the metropolitan 
district for the Agricultural of Watertown. Mr. Perrin was formerly with 
the Commonwealth and is exceedingly well posted on New York risks. 

* * * * 

J. R. SKINNER, manager of the Equitable Mutual Fire, is engaged in 
organizing the Long Island Mutual, which is expected to be ready for busi- 
ness about November 1, 1894. Mr. Skinner has plenty of enterprise and can 
make a success of the company if any one can. 

* * * * 

THE delinquent Lloyds have been given until October 1 to pay their tax on 
premiums towards the support of the fire patrol. If they do not settle by that 
date the treasurer and finance committee of the New York board will com- 
mence legal proceedings against them, and it is extremely probable that they 
will be heavily fined. Tae Knickerbocker Lloyds has made its return of 
premiums and paid its tax since the usual statement was compiled, 











CHICAGO SURVEYS. 


THE edifying spectacle of a mutual swallowing a Lloyds was lately reported 
as ‘‘an eclipse invisible to all parts of the United States except New York.” 
* * * * 

THE truth is that there has not been so much ‘‘ excess” business this year 
as there has been cracked up to be, and the Lloyds are getting rather tired all 


around. 
* K * OK 


Gro, C, NEWELL of the Atlantic Mutual of Providence was here this week, 
and reports that his company is making better progress than the average 
experience would ordinarily warrant. Backed up by the large and valuable 
clientage of Starkweather & Shepley, the Atlantic Mutual no doubt enjoys 
some superior advantages, and its loss ratio has thus far been exceptionally 


light. 
* * * * 


THE promoters of the new crop of mutuals are said to be making remark- 
ably large profits for themselves, as the result of their courage in supplying 
the market with a neat and inexpensive article of indemnity. The number of 
these institutions is now, however, so great, that the maintenance of a high 
standard in selection is almost as impracticable as in the case of the Lloyds, 
and with the high and medium grade (note) mutuals, as well as the trained 
sharpshooters of the stock companies to contend with, it is feared that some- 
thing even worse than higher commissions will soon ‘* break loose.’ It is 
said here that some of the new Massachusetts mutuals have been catching it 
where the chicken got the axe, or where Maggie wore the beads, ‘‘ as now or 
may be hereafter constituted.” 

* * * * 

As is well known, the new Eastern mutuals do business only on the basis of 
a contingent liability, stated in the policy, of not exceeding thrice the amount 
of the cash premium, but the question has been raised here that, inasmuch as 
notes are not taken, whether this ‘‘ contingency ’’ could legally be made an 
available asset in the case of policyholders obtained through brokers in viola- 
tion of the statutes of other States. Could Shakespeare have had these 
mutuals in mind when he wrote 

‘* Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.” 
* * * * 

THREE is commonly regarded as a. lucky number, however, in various ways, 
and our universally esteemed Imperial rajah, Dan Osmun, believes in the 
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mutual principle when taking matrimonial risks. Mr. Osmun has a faculty 
for making choice selections, and Mrs. Osmun No, 3 will now add to the 
home attractions of one of our stalwart underwriters. (THE SPECTATOR 
wishes to acknowledge receipt of the cards of ‘* Mrs. Dan’l C, Osmun,” 
‘Millie D. Powers” and of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Dan’! C. Osmun, 17 Aldine 
square, Chicago, at home after October 1.”) 


* * * * 
Tue Western Union have also tried Cresson Springs thrice and promise to 
never do so any more. 


** Oh solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ?” 


* * * * 
A FAINT glimmer of the separation movement is reported as visible at 
Columbus, O., where the agent of the Germania of New York is politely 
invited to choose either the union or non-union path. 


* * * * 

Tue Germania is, however, said to be steadily pursuing its policy of build- 
ing up agencies at first-class points for its exclusive service, and gradually 
withdrawing the small agencies, which were at one time so popular with our 
Western managers, 


* * * * 


UNDER the rules of the Chicago Underwriters Association a solicitor is 
confined in his practice to the office by which he is employed, and with which 
he is registered, and which office becomes responsible for him, same as in the 
case of an office clerk or any regular employee. It is rather strange, there- 
fore, that in the case of a cancellation made upon a policy placed by a solici- 
tor, the custom is to deduct the percentage originally allowed the solicitor 
from the return premium due the assured, This is justifiable in the case of a 
broker who is admitted to be the agent of the assured, but the propriety of 
offices doing so with the business received from their own solicitors, would 
seem questionable, if not actionable. 


* * * * 

QuITE recently a general agency office here closed a certain agency in 
another State and retired from the town, The former agent had occasion 
thereafter to cancel one of their policies and claimed a remittance for the gross 
return premium. The company demurred and asked the ex-agent to deduct 
unearned commission, just as if he were still an active agent. In the absence 
of a definite understanding at the time of closing the agency, it is hardly likely 
that the company in question can sustain their point. 


* * * * 

‘* PERMISSION given to make additions, alterations and repairs, the same to 
be also covered by this policy while in process of construction and when com- 
pleted.” This *‘ sounds fair” and is usually embodied in printed forms, but 
some agents have been surprised to find that perpendicular, as well as hori- 
zontal additions, are thus protected, and that several stories added to the 
premises are of course ‘‘ additions.” 


* * * * 


UNDER the new Chicago schedules the basis rate on a four-story building has 
been reduced from sixty to forty cents, and the ‘‘ possibilities” involved have 
naturally been used as a gentle emelient for the irritation displayed by policy- 
holders at the immediate results of the schedule. Briefly the difference lies 
in the fact that the standard of quality has been raised and the fluctuations 
between buildings and contents increased, but the rates can be brought down 
to quite a reasonable basis if the assured will co-operate in making the 
possible improvemeuts. 


* * * * 


THE esteemed secretary of the Cincinnati Underwriters Association, Chas. 
E. Marshall, hopes to soon apply a new schedule in that city. Some of the 
rates on contents of large stores there have been quite arbitrary, being more 
than double the building tariff in some instances. 


* * * * 

THERE still seems to be a lack of uniformity in practice as to the proper 
clause to be used in writing merchandise under a blanket form covering in 
two or more buildings separated by approved metal doors. In Chicago 
either the average ( fro rata) clause plus eighty per cent coinsurance must be 
used or the full coinsurance clause applied in lieu of both. In a Cincinnati 
case of this kind the eighty per cent coinsurance clause is deemed sufficient 
without the previous insertion of the average (fro raéa) clause. 
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Notes Among Life Insurance Men. 

‘* TWELVE bad men” is the title of a new book, the uthor of which 
probably thinks that the good men have had an undue share of notoriety. 
The characters selected by the writer do not include any of the eminent life 
insurance rebaters, but it is stated on good authority that nearly every one of 
the life underwriters associations could make out a list of a guilty dozen ‘* in 
some other part of the country.” 

* * * * 

THE next meeting of the Chicago Life Underwriters Association will be 
held at the Union League Club on the 27th inst., and it is intimated that that 
chronic office holder, L. A. Spicer, will do the unpolitical act of resigning 
his position as secretary. The members of the association claim that they 
elected Spicer for life, and mean to hold him to the bargain according to the 
Combined Experience Table of Mortality. 

* * * * 

CuAs, B, CLEVELAND of the New England and John K. Stearns of the 
Connecticut Mutual are home, and expected to make a general confession on 
the occasion of the meeting. 

* *- * * 

Joun E. DEAN of the late firm of Dean & Payne has issued a circular 
setting forth his side of certain differences with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, which he has so long and ably represented in this city. 
Mr. Dean’s friends are of the opinion, however, that this course will not 
serve any valuable purpose at the present time, especially as the work which 
he built up for the company is in itself an index to the capacity and energy 
which he has shown during his term of service. 

* * * * 

Gro. L. WRENN of the State Mutual lately visited his old Ohio home. On 
these occasions Mr, Wrenn generally picks up enough ‘‘ transient trade” to 
pay expenses. His son, R D. Wrenn, was lately referred to in these columns 
as of Hartford, when Harvard should have been stated. Wrenn, Jr., won the 
tennis championship at the Newport tournament in contest with England’s 
best man. His father has contributed several sons to Harvard, while keeping 
the insurance ball rolling. 

* * * * 

Cuas. E. LOWELL, formerly of the New England Mutual Life office here, 
and at one time engaged in the fire business, is now city manager of the 
Illinois Masonic and Pythian Benevolent Society. Mr. Lowell was always 
known as one of our most courteous and accommodating young men, and his 
friends wish him every success in his present position. 

* * * * 

ANOTHER active fire man has now gone into life practice, E. A. Hough 
having been appointed State agent for the American Union Life at Jackson, 
Mich. When with the Sun of London and the Ohio Farmers, Mr, Hough 
proved himself a pusher in every respect, and, as President Armstrong has 
also had experience with him in the conduct of the late Armstrong fire com- 
panies, he naturally concluded that Mr. Hough was timber of the right sort 
for his new life enterprise. 

* * * * 

DAVID BEVERIDGE seems to belong to us of the West, and while we shall 
miss him in this section, his friends here who know of his wide erudition and 
great capacity will be pleased to know of his return to this country as special 
agent in New York of the American Employers Liability. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
COLORADO. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

S. V. DuBois of San Francisco, special agent for the Lion and Imperial, 
has been in this field lately to rearrange the business of the companies under 
the new management of the Pacific department. The management has 
decided to withdraw from a number of the smaller towns in this field, but will 
continue to do business in the best towns. 

Harry Lee, special agent for the National, reports that this year has shown 
an improved condition for the American companies of standard worth. He 
thinks this is, in part, due to the withdrawals from the field of some of the 
foreign and domestic companies. Outside business has been more carefully 
looked into by the local agents who are inclined to favor the standard com- 
panies in writing business. 

There seems to be a great demand in this field for companies that will 
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write farm business. Farming in the irrigated valleys of the mountain dis- 
tricts is becoming an important part of the wealth-producing business of the 
West and under ditches the farmers never have to meet losses by drought. 
The Continental has in the past done the large share of this work. 

Tom Zollars of the firm of Zollars & McGrew, has left the fire underwrit- 
ing business to serve as secretary for the Columbia Puilding and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Denver. Mr. Zollars is almost a patriarch in the insurance 
business of Colorado, and his opinions upon the business are valuable always. 
He has held many important positions in the administration of the executive 
side of fire insurance ethics, and he has generally been about right. Mr. 
McGrew will continue on lines represented by the firm, 

The Phoenix system of dual agents in the same territory has led to some 
dissensions in Denver. The Anthony Sweeney agency has for a long time 
written business for this company, but of late the firm of Sternes & Thorpe 
has also been issuing policies for the Phoenix. The result was that the 
Sweeney people refused to write any more risks with the Phoenix for a time. 
The matter had not been fixed up at last accounts. A special agent for a 
rival company states that over twenty country agents have written him that 
they intend to throw out the Phcenix. 

The brewery risks spoken of in my last were not controlled by T. T- 
Frith, but were written by a number of agencies without a divvy in com- 
missions. The agency of Anthony Sweeney controlled the line for some time 
by reason of a friendship existing between Mr. Sweeney and some foreign 
gentleman of influence. When the policies expired in June, they were reis- 
sued as before and sent to the brewery office, where they lay for some time 
before they were returned. This is the statement as given by one of the 
interested parties and is written in correction of my report, which, by the 
way, came from a most reliable source. The inferences drawn by me may 
not have been exactly in accordance with the facts as above stated. The one 
fact seems patent, though, that the brewery had a risk covered during June 
which to all accounts was not paid for. 

By the way, this reminds me to suggest that there isa growing antipathy to 
foreign companies in the West, due primarily to the silver fight, which has 
made the entire country hate English rule and its dominant influence upon 
the financial issues in this country. Many agents openly are hostile to for- 
eign companies, and the retrenchment policy adopted by several of the foreign 
concerns meets with the suspicion that they are gradually withdrawing from 
the entire West. The next legislature will, in all probability, pass a deposit 
law, and that will settle more foreign companies so far as Colorado is con- 
cerned. 

The business situation in Colorado is steadily improving in every depart- 
ment of activity. There isa growing feeling of confidence in better times, 
and all reports of improvements in the East add to the good feeling. The 
political campaign in this State attracts the utmost attention from the business 
men, who feel that the good name of Colorado must be redeemed from the 
blight cast upon it by the Populist administration and Governor Waite’s vaga- 

ries. They are active in discussing the political aspect, and are a unit in 
declaring that Waite must be downed, The Republicans have in their candi- 
date Judge McIntire, a man of exceptional ability and experience, one who 
will command the respect of the best men of the State. The result of this 
campaign will have a most salutary effect upon the winter revival of trade, 
while those seeking the aid of Eastern capital to further development of the 
resources of the State look for easy times after November. The mining 
interests of the State are in good condition ; the reports show that a great dea 
of development work is being done, while the established camps are shipping 
liberally. The agricultural districts are very prosperous, and crops will be 
the largest in the history of the State. 

The fire insurance managers estimate that their business averages from ten 
to fifteen per cent better than during the corresponding period last year, when 
a deficit of about twenty-five per cent was noted. The life insurance depart- 
ments are doing fairly well, though the people have to work hard to get 
business. 

C. R. Tuttle, special for the Continental, has just returned from a visit to 
his agencies in Western Nebraska, Wyoming and South Dakota, He says 
that business in South Dakota is better than has been noted for a long time. 
The new summer resort at Hot Springs did a phenomenal business this season ; 
Meade City is generally active and Deadwood fairly prosperous. The smaller 
towns look mainly good. The drought which prevailed all over the West 
caused a shrinkage in crops in South Dakota to about fifty per cent. 

The Denver firm of L. Anfenger & Co. enters into the special agency field, 
Mr. Anfenger having been appointed special agent for the Northern. Col. 
Stewart was out on the road for the firm this month, Mr. Anfenger also 
obtained a nomination as candidate for the State Assembly upon the Republi- 
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can ticket. He is about the only decent selection made upon the county 
ticket, however. 

The Lion and Imperial have withdrawn from Wyoming and New Mexico, 
the agents canceling as the companies did not reinsure. 

The Prussian-National has reinsured all its New Mexico and Wyoming 
business with the Providence-Washington. 

A. C, Heltzell, special for the London and Lancashire, expiated his sins of 
omission this mnonth by making a trip over the Wyoming plains to close his 
agency at Landers. The roughness of that trip afforded him some comfort in 
the exquisite pleasure he has in witnessing C. A. Washburn’s despair and in 
hearing him exhaust his vocabulary in condemning the whole State. 
sandwiches and stale pop-corn for breakfast out on a sandy desert are not 
pleasing experiences, even to relate afterward. 

The Denver managers and general agents have been making their semi- 
annual trips East this month. C. J. Holman attended the Cresson Sprir gs 
meeting, where the dual agency matter of the Phoznix was a pertinent topic of 
interest to Colorado men. H. D. Lamey visited Toronto. At the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest, to be held in Chicago on 
the 26th, Denver will be represented by these two gentlemen, by C. E. Wil- 
sen, C. D. Dunlop, E. A. Thompson, Paul Gaylord, J. C. Mooney and sev- 
eral others not yet announced, 

The rerating of Colorado towns goes steadily on. Salida, Canon, Trinidad, 
Las Animas, Lamar, La Junta and Walsenberg have been given a new scale, 

The Svea agency has gone from Boyd to Vickers & McCartney. Boyd not 
being a member of the compact is said to have cut rates considerably, hence 
the change. 

Hines, the life insurance special, who left the Germania in the lurch for 
about $5000, is reported now to be soliciting fire insurance in California. 

E. G. Ledder, general agent for the Prudential, is having lots of trouble ; 
his name figures in the justice courts considerably. His solicitors cause it all. 

DENVER, COL., September 23. S. ta he 
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COlPMUNICATIONS. 








Appropriating [Money for a State Fair. 
[To THE EDIToR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

It will be remembered that in February last I sent you two communications 
relative to an assessment made by the Springfield Local Board of Fire Under- 
writers of $300, upon the companies represented in the board, to pay a sub- 
scription for that amount made by the board in aid of the State fair to be 
located in Springfield. No attempt was ever made to controvert the facts set 
forth in those communications, as they carried the evidence of their truthful- 
ness with them. 

The attempt to collect the amount to make up the $300 from the companies 
failed. What then? Why, the State board form of agreement, which forms 
a part of the rules of the Springfield local board, rule 7, reads as follows: 
‘* That we will keep strictly confidential all transactions of this board,” and 
rule 19 reads thus; *‘ That any agent who shall violate section 7 of this agree- 
ment, or in any way seek to convey an erroneous impression to the public 
* * * in reference to board matters, shall pay a fine of $20, to go to the 
treasurer of the Illinois State board.” 

The writer after due arraignment was declared to be guilty of violation of 
the two rules above named, and a fine of $20 in each case was duly imposed 
by the Springfield local board, making $40 in the aggregate. That was six 
months ago, and at the last regular meeting of the board, the secretary having 
reported that payment of the fine was persistently refused, a motion was made 
and passed that the recalcitrant member be ‘‘ suspended.” A clear case of 
‘* capital punishment,” as will be seen. That is the way they conduct board 
matters here at the State capital in 1894. EDWIN S. WALKER. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL,, September 20. 





The German-American and Gosline & Co. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] * 

We see by THE SPECTATOR of the 13th inst., on page 113, that J. H. 
Gosline & Co, of Chicago are soliciting reinsurance in this company and other 
non-admitted companies. Allow me to state that we have not appointed any 
one as our agent to solicit insurance or reinsurance for us in any of the States, 
and have so notified Gosline & Co., and requested them to withdraw that 
notice. We have no desire to conflict with the insurance laws of any State, 
nor do we want our name coupled with the name of another company of our 
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own city, that we know nothing of, and which to the best of our knowledge 
has no dona fide existence. I refer to the National City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, D,C. If you will kindly withdraw our name from 
that notice, you will greatly oblige, yours very truly, 
H. H. BERGMANN, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
Tur twenty-fifth annual meeting of this association was scheduled to take 
place at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on September 26 and 27. 
The following is the programme arranged for the occasion : 


First Day. 
OPENING SESSION, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 


9.30 A. M.—Roll will be called promptly. Annual report of officrs. Re- 
port of standing committees. Election of new members, President’s address. 

Annual address—By W. J. Littlejohn of Chicago, manager of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 

Paper—‘‘ Tariff and non-tariff companies; shall there be separation in 
agencies?” By H. C, Stockdell of Atlanta, Ga., general agent Phenix Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

Paper—‘* The rightful regulation of private corporations by State legisla- 
tion.” By George R. Sanderson of Des Moines, Ia., attorney-at-law. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 o’CLOCK, 


Paper—‘‘ The State board asa factor.” By J. A. Lenehan of Chicago, 
special agent of the Palatine Insurance Company. 

Paper—'‘ The opportunities for young men in the business of fire under- 
writing.” By George C. Main of Madison, Wis., special agent Insurance 
Company of North America and Pennsylvania Fire. 

Paper—*‘ Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there?” By 
Charies E. Carroll of St. Louis, Mo., general adjuster. 

Paper—‘‘ The special agent.” By Robert L. Raynolds of Omaha, Neb., 
State agent Connecticut Fire Insurance Company. 


SECOND Day. 
MORNING SESSION, IO O'CLOCK. 


Paper—‘‘ The Jew in fire insurance.” By C. C. Hine of New York, 
editor of Insurance Monitor. 

Paper—‘*' Adjusters and adjustments; their relation to public sentiment.” 
By Charles E. Dosser of Columbus, O., State agent Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

Paper—‘* Colorado.” By H. T. Lamey of Denver, Col., manager Western 
Assurance Company, British America Assurance Company. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK, 


Paper—‘‘ The New York standard form of policy ; its merits and demerits.” 
By Hon. M. A. Fyke of Kansas City, Mo., attorney-at-law. 
Election of officers for the ensuing year. 


The association will celebrate its twenty-fifth annual meeting by a banquet 
on Thursday evening, to which the ladies will be invited. Out of town 
members are requested to make use of the association’s library at room No, 
225, Home Insurance building, when in the city. 

The meeting convened at too late an hour yesterday to admit of reporting 
any of its proceedings. We have received copies of several of the addresses 
to be made at the meeting, and present excerpts from some of them below. 

Mr. Stockdell’s paper being too long to allow of its being published in full, 
extracts from it are given here: 


When your honored president extended me an invitation to prepare a paper 
to be read before your association, and left to me the choice of subject, I 
began at once torun over in my mind as to what would be most likely of 
interest to gentlemen engaged in our business of fire underwriting. At the 
very outset I was confronted with the fact that about everything touching 
upon, or in any way affecting our business, had been most thoroughly handled 
by able writers, and that very many of the most important subjects had been 
worn almost, if not quite, threadbare. Therefore it behooved me to look for 
something that might be more or less new, and yet of very great interest, at 
least in the distant if not the near future. Taking my cue from our friends 
in New England, and giving them all credit and praise for being the first to 
agitate the question in a manner showing determination to try the experi- 
ment, if it may be called such, I have chosen the subject of ‘* Tariff and non- 
tariff companies—shall there be separation in agencies ?” 

The subject in itself asks a question, and I unhesitatingly answer it in the 
affirmative, and right here I want to go on record as being of the opinion that 
sooner or later the strong conservatively managed companies will unite upon 
some plan with this end in view. Can there be any reason why we should 
not throw around our business also those safeguards which experience tells us 
is absolutely necessary to its proper conduct and protection? Will anyone 
hold to the view that we must maintain tariff associations, local boards, com- 
mission compacts and the like, and allow non-members to get the benefit of 
just so much of our work as they choose to enjoy, and at the same time make 
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concessions to the public or to our agents to our disadvantage? ‘I’o ask these 
questions is to answer them, because of the very absurdity of the proposition, 
and yet we are doing that very thing every day in the year in nearly all sec- 
tions of these United States. Right here I want to be somewhat personal in 
speaking of my own section, and bear testimony to the good work of the 
South-Eastern Tariff Association, We have solved the problem of non-board 
agencies, and fifteen per cent commission is the rule over the entire field of 
eight States. All we want now is tu say to those companies which do not 
belong to the association, but are living up to our rules and rates (very many 
of them doing so because they cannot get agents to represent them otherwise) 
—you must pay your part of the expense of maintaining these associations 
and local boards, and I believe they will doso. Whenever a large majority 
of the agency companies get together and agree not to be represented any- 
where by any agent who represents any company which allows him to write 
at less than tariff, or which pays him more than a fixed commission satisfac- 
tory to such majority of companies, then indeed will a long step have been 
taken in the direction of either a separation in agencies, or having the satis- 
faction of knowing that all are on equal footing and no advantage can be 
taken, The power to carry out this idea is undoubtedly in the hands of the 
companies, and I am filled with wonder that they have not long ago done 
something on this line. I doubt not that every one of us has had some little 
experience, possibly in a small way, and in some isolated instances with this 
question. For myself I have more than once been prompted to remove a 
company from the hands of agents who were being paid by other companies 
more comntissions than I would pay, and yet I have had more cases where 
the agents would give up the high commission company in order to continue 
to represent the company whose interests I had in charge. I only mention 
these to show that the local agent as a rule knows his interests are with the 
conservative companies, and he will stand by them when the question is prop- 
erly placed before him. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and just so should self-protection 
be the ruling aim in all branches of business. I want to quote from one of 
our most prominent underwriters portions of a letter written by him on this 
subject. Says he: ‘‘I should look upon this matter trom the common stand- 
point that every man views his own belongings. He never permits an out- 
sider or an enemy to share his home or his belongings in any way. He 
reserves these things for himself, his family and such guests as he may choose 
from time to time. Our social clubs are organized and operated solely for 
the benefit of members. Manufacturers, under no circumstances, would per- 
mit their proper:ies to be used and operated by their competitors for the man- 
ufacture of goods similar to those they themselves manufacture, nor would 
they consent to the use of their machinery by others, for any purpose, unless 
properly compensated therefor. We should make our associations as valuable 
to us as possible; in fact, so valuable that no reputable insurance company 
could expect to successfully do the business without first obtaining member- 
ship with us. To successfully buy and sell real estate, stocks, bonds and the 
like, it is absolutely necessary to have membership in the exchanges devoted 
to these purposes. Membership in many of these institutions is greatly 
sought and dearly paid for, in order that the proper facilities may be had to 
successfully conduct the business.” So it should be with fire insurance com- 
panies, but we have been working very much on a line antagonistic to this 
idea. The companies have at great expenditure of money, brains, energy and 
time built up institutions which, while not thoroughly pertect in themselves, 
have been the sole means of sustaining the business of fire insurance for all 
these years. Almost invariably there has been something lacking in these 
organizations, for while they have been approved by a large majority of the 
prominent agency companies, there are some which would gladly remain out- 
side if they thought they could do so without being molested by the associa- 
tion companies. It is the larger companies which most fear the results of 
their being non-tariff, and therefore they, as a matter purely of self-protec- 
tion, will be found united in all association work. And yet, with all the com- 
bined power and influence which their united action can surely carry, we find 
them slow to assert themselves. The association companies should agree to 
stand firmly together for all that is calculated to place our business upon the 
most reasonably profitable plane—that which will redound to the welfare of 
the insuring public as well—and say to all outside companies, we do not care 
to have you represented by any of our agents unless you agree to observe all 
our rules, charge the same rates, pay the same commission, and stand your 
part of associaiion or local board expenses. Imperfect as our associations are, 
they have many advantages, and these advantages have been shared in by the 
non-boarder, the wildcat, the mutual, and now the Lloyds, without any objec- 
tion whatever on the part of the companies which have borne the entire 
expense of those organizations. These outsiders have great advantages ; they 
are represented in local offices where there is an accumulation of business and 
a current of transactions that, perchance, has been built up as the result of 
many years’ hard work of association companies, and yet we sit quietly aside 
and raise no objection. Would any one suppose for a moment that any other 
business known to man would allow such a state of affairs to exist? Certainly 
not. Then I submit in all seriousness that the time is near at hand for a 
reckoning. Let us agree to lay aside all small matters upon which there may 
possibly be differences of opinion, and get together on the important question 
affecting our business, and that, too, upon such plans as will build up our 
associations, so that membership will be sought by all good companies, 
whether large or small, rather than have committees appointed to solicit 
membership. 

The fire insurance companies received in premiums in the year 1893, in the 
United States, more than $133,000,000, and of this amount the tariff compa- 
nies secured about $120 000,000. While these figures show the strength of tariff 
companies, they also show the strength of non-tariff companies—about ten 
per cent of the entire premium income of the United States going to compa- 
nies which are non-board or non-tariff, simply because of no determined effort 
on the part of association companies to see to it that the non-boarders adhere 
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strictly to their ewn principles, and are kept beyond the influence of the 
undoubtedly correct practices upheld by the tariff companies. In nearly all 
cases these non-board or non-association companies find a lodging in offices of 
the best agents, and whenever that is so, they have the advantage of our rates, 
our clauses and conditions, and when a loss occurs they generally steal the 
adjustment of our special agents, to say nothing of paying the agent an excess 
commission, ‘‘ Those who are not with us are against us,” and those who are 
against us shall not be with us in any sense, and when we are aroused and 
determined upon this line, then, indeed, will we find the minority growing 
beautifully less each year. * * * 

We should take the public into cur councils much more than has been our 
custom. When they see the enormous fund of general information we have 
in our associations, they cannot help but feel that we are engaged in a busi- 
ness which requires as much intelligent handling as any other, and the more 
they are informed of our ways of rating, making the most hazardous risks pay 
the higher rate and the less hazardous the lower rate, the more they will 
appreciate our efforts to place the business of fire underwriting upon a more 
profitable basis than it has yet attained. There are associations, one at least, 
where the meetings are held with open doors, and I have never yet heard of 
anything but good resulting from the attendance of people who, properly 
speaking, represent the public. The fact is, the public has no conception of 
the magnitude of the business, and as long as we do not seek to enlighten 
them on the subject, they are in darkness and are therefore ready at the least 
show of fight to give us the very fits, if I may use the expression, and run to 
the legislature with a little bill against our interests. The knowledge which 
the general public has of this business, is so meagre that we should not be 
surprised at the attitude of the average citizen when the subject of insurance 
is being discussed. * * * 

An intelligent people cannot fail to appreciate our efforts to reduce the 
chances of fire by improving and protecting their property. They will see 
that the matter of rate on their buildings is absolutely in their own hands. If 
they build a fire trap they must pay the highest rates, while if they build of 
slow burning or fireproof material the rates will be lower as the chance of a 
fire is decreased. Let the public know that it is of the greatest importance to 
consult our associations before beginning the erection of any structure, whether 
it be a mercantile building, factory, warehouse or what not, and we will soon 
add very great strength and support to our efforts. Every time a property- 
owner gets information from us and follows it with the end in view of securing 
the lowest rate possible for his risk, we make a friend who*will always be a 
friend. All this I say will help our associations and make it the easier to 
show the people we are laboring in their interests as well as our own, As a 
rule, the non-boarders have little to do with any system of rate making, and I 
cannot think of anything more ridiculous than a man go‘ng to them for such 
information as our associations should be always able and willing to furnish. 
Our associations can be made, in this manner, indispensable to the insuring 
public, and the day would not be far distant when the best of what are now 
known as non-board companies will become members with us. In conclusion 
I dare say there are some, possibly many, who will claim we cannot do all 
these things in certain places, and in answer to this, I point to New Orleans, 
Atlanta and Richmond, and say with all possible emphasis that what has been 
done in those cities can be done in any city in the United States if the com- 
panies will make up their minds to it and declare it shall be done ! 


George R. Sanderson’s paper is in part as follows: 


That the State has some right to regulate corporations must be conceded by 
all, Just where that power ends and the right of the corporations to manage 
their own affairs begins, is the subject of much dispute. * * * The limit 
must be reasonable, sensible, one which ordinary people may know, one which 
commands respect by the reason on which it is based, for as Littleton said ; 
‘© The law is unknown to him that knoweth not the reason thereof.” I think 
that the line should be drawn at laws forbidding to certain classes the right to 
frame their own contracts as others may. 

The fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution forbids a State to 
pass any law which shall deny to any persons, the equal protection of the laws. 
Laws which are unequal in their operation upon the people, those partial and 
discriminating enactments for the benefit of some, to the disparagement of 
others, fall directly under the ban of this provision, * * * 


THE RIGHT TO CONTRACT. 


And what greater right is there than the right to contract freely? 

Parsons (on cuntracts) in his preliminary chapter tells us that the law of 
contracts may be looked upon as the basis of human society, All social life 
presumes it, and rests upon it, for out of contracts, express or implied, declared 
or understood, grow all rights, all duties, all obligations, all law. In all 
relations of social life its good order and prosperity depend upon the due ful- 
fillment of the contracts which bind to all. ‘‘ They form the warp and woof 
of actual life. If they are wholly disregarded the movement of society would 
be arrested. Andin so far as they are disregarded, that movement is impe@ed 
or disordered.”—{Parsons.) As we have advanced from a state of barbarism 
toward the high plane of civilization which we now occupy, the barter of the 
savage has been succeeded by the more elaborate contract of modern times. 
And this liberty to contract, to agree how one is to be bound, to declare the 
terms upon which mutual effort or responsibility shall he directed or governed, 
is one carefully guarded by the sages of this nation. * * * 

‘he first section of the fourteenth amendment was, among other things, 
designed to prevent all discriminating legislation for the benefit of some to 
the disparagement of others, and when rightly enforced, as other prohibitions 
upon the State, not by legisiation of a penal nature, but through the courts, 
no one will complain. ‘ It only inhibits discriminating and partial enactments, 
favoring some, to the impairment of the rights of others, The principal, if 
not the sole purpose of its prohibitions, is to prevent any arbitrary invasion 
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by State authority, of the rights of person and property, and to secure to 
every one the right to pursue his happiness unrestrained, except by just, equal 
and impartial laws.” * * * 

All jurists agree in general terms to recognize as the leading principle of the 
law of contracts, that good faith must be preserved, that some unfair bargains 
should not be enforced. * * * In other cases and under different con- 
ditions, legislators and judges have declared such contracts to be void as 
against public policy. 

The excuse given for many restrictive laws is that they are demanded by 
public policy, that vague, illusive term, behind which many a poor lawyer and 
judge has sought and found shelter. What is it? It has been called the pre- 
vailing opinion, at any given period as to what is for the general public good, 
* * * A State legislature is bound and limited by the provisions of the consti- 
tutions, and not like the Parliament in England, a law unto itself. Authority 
and right to enact must be found in these instruments. If the law is one for- 
bidden, it is as if it had never been passed ; for an unconstitutional act is no 
law, it binds no one and protects noone. * * * 

Those incorporated thus together (by incorporation—Ed.), derive no right 
to contract from any State legislature. The right of contract was brought by 
each member into the aggregation and he but exercises jointly with others, 
those inalienable rights which every citizen of these United States possesses 
everywhere in the Union. 

An insurance policy is the evidence of a mere private contract. It was 
recently held by the Supreme Court of Texas, that the State could not forbid 
the combination by insurance companies to fix rates and commissions, * * * 
The State cannot withdraw what it never gave, nor can it rightfully control 
what has been authorized by a higher power. 


MODERN REGULATION. 


Has not this Western field been specially afflicted by the efforts of the 
‘* regulators ?” Ohio and Wisconsin have had their valued policy law, fol- 
lowed later by Missouri and Nebraska ; Michigan sought to regulate the com- 
pact system ; Iowa forbade the enforcement of policy provisions that non- 
payment of premium notes should suspend the policy, and required that notice 
be given the assured by registered letter of the maturity of his note. She has 
recently tried her prentice hand at regulation by passing a law forbidding the 
‘*eighty per cent clause” or any other of similar purport. All these laws are 
unconstitutional and void, because unequal in their operation and unjust and 
partial in their intention and effect. or else they but herald the approaching 
time when all our business transactions shall be at the will of the legislature, 
and the legislators in the several States will transact all the business of the 
country now carried on by private incorporations, kindly permitting the stock- 
holders to foot the bills, as the balance is shown on the wrong side of the 
ledger, and finally to contribute their capital investments to the craze for 
regulation. * * * 

This and similar laws are vulnerable to two fatal objections, or rather they 
run counter to the constitutional inhibition in two material particulars. In 
the first place the provisions of the law apply only to companies, and ao not 
control or affect the business written by individuals ; in the second, they apply 
alone to fire insurance companies, while tornado insurance companies dealing 
directly with the same people, insuring the same property, may insert just 
such provisions in their policies as they choose. * * * 


RESERVED POWER OF STATE, 


While under its reserved power a State may place additional burdens and 
restrictions upon the corporations of its creation ; these must be subject to the 
constitutional limitations and be imposed by general and equal laws, * * * 


UNITED STATES SUPREME CourRT. 


In the case of the Home Insurance Company vs. Morse, it was held that 
the Wisconsin legislature could not require a foreign insurance company as a 
condition alone on which it could obtain a renewal of its license to transact 
business in that State, to file an agreement not to transfer its suit to the Fed- 
eral Court if sued in State Court, and that those statutory provisions were 
repugnant to the Constitution and void. 

But in Doyle vs. Continental Insurance Company, in which the company 
had obtained an injunction restraining the Commissioner from withdrawing 
its license on its failures to comply with this law, the Supreme Court dissolved 
the injunction. This seemed to be a backward swing of the pendulum ; but 
fortunately a railroad case afforded the court an opportunity to explain and 
modify the effect of the Doyle case. * * * 

Reviewing the facts of the Doyle case, the court uses this language : ‘‘ The 
point of the decision seems to have been that as the State had granted the 
license its officers would not be restrained by injunction by a court of the 
United States from withdrawing it, All that there is in the case beyond this, 
and all that is said in the opinion which appears to be in conflict with the 
adjudication in Insurance Company vs. Morse must be regarded as not in 
judgment.” Passing to consider the Iowa statute, the court said: ‘* In the 
present case no agreement had been made, but the locomotive engineer is 
arrested for acting as such in the employment of a corporation because it has 
refused to stipulate that it wiil not remove into the Federal courts suits brought 
against it in the State court as a condition of obtaining the permit, and con- 
sequently has not obtained such permit. Its right equally with any individual 
citizen to remove intothe Federal court under the laws of the United States 
such suits as are mentioned in the third section of the Iowa statute, is too 
firmly established by the decisions of this court to be questioned at this day ; 
and the State of Iowa might as well pass a statute to deprive an individual 
citizen of another State of his right to remove such suits. As the Iowa statute 
makes the right to a permit dependent upon the surrender by the foreign cor- 
poration of a privilege secured to it by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, the statute requiring the permit must be held to be void. * * * In 
all cases in which this court has considered the subject of the granting by a 
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State toa foreign corporation of its consent to the transaction of business in the 
State, it has uniformly asserted that no conditions can be imposed by the 
State which are repugnant to the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 
Barron vs, Burnside, 121 U. S., 186. * * * 


WHEN WILL SucH LEGISLATION CEASE? 


So long as we accept without protest the burdens that are cast upon incor- 
porated capita) so long will exactions continue. So long as the small politi- 
cian sees the possibility of increasing his ‘‘ inflooence” with the dear people 
by hounding at corporations, the restrictive bills will be passed. It was said: 

** Unjust decrees they make and call them just, 
And we submit to them—because we must.” 

I say that we must not submit, that it is higk time to cry a halt and inter- 
pose before the juggernaut car has crushed the life out of our business enter- 
prises. The legitimate hazards are all we can contend with and live. 
Greater burdens will result either in forcing honorable people out of business 
or in so enhancing the cost to the insurer as wili place the load upon the 
shoulders of those to whom of right it belongs—the people who elect repre- 
sentatives and permit them to pass such laws. Let us consider for a moment 
the effect of such unjust laws and where it falls. Just to the extent that 
oppressive and restrictive burdens are cast upon the companies, so they bear 
upon the shoulders of the stockholaers. Just to the amount that the compa- 
nies are robbed under guise of law and color of legislative approval the 
pocketbook of the stockholder suffers, just so far as the assets of the com- 
pany are depleted the property right of the stockholder diminishes. If the 
company fails his investment is impaired or lost. The property rights of the 
people associated together by incorporation are as valuable as those in sever- 
alty, and should be equally respected and enforced. Invasions of this kind 
often come step by step, each advancing a little beyond the last till all, the 
bulkwarks of the contract are demolished, and there is little left but a prom- 
ise to pay. Where is the line to be drawn if not at the threshold? Where 
is resistance to begin if not at the first attack? Emboldened by the first 
success, the legislature will advance upon other rights of others, and boasted 
rights and liberties destroyed seriatim. * * * I maintain that the incor- 
poration has all the civil rights and immunities possessed by its stockholders, 
prominent among which are the right to invoke the protection of the constitu- 
tional provisions above quoted and safeguarded by that palladium, the work 
of the fathers who builded better than they knew; aided by the amendments 
which modern wisdom and exerience have demanded, it may rest its cause 
upon the constitutional rights of its individual members which are invaded 
and impaired by the laws under consideration. To hold that individuals lose 
their rights because they happen to be acting in an incorporate capacity, that 
they are less protected in any particular than those who are acting by them- 
selves, is to ignore the teachings of our history, abrogate the practice of our 
government and annul the language of the Constitution itself. 


Excerpts from George C. Main’s paper are given below: 


Since accepting the kind invitation of your honored president to read a 
paper before this association, I never fully realized until the present moment 
how completely my bridges were burned behind me and retreat impossible. As 
your time is precious, and there is a feast of reason to follow of far greater 
importance and interest to you in your life work, than what I have to say, I 
promise the utmost brevity. I can think of no better illustration of my 
position than is conveyed by the story of the old Irishman as told to this 
association many years ago. The old man had a son very much dwarfed in 
size who suddenly died one day. Overwhelmed with sorrow, he invited all 
his friends and acquaintances for miles around to attend the funeral. Feeling 
called upon, at the climax of grief, to say something, and being no speech- 
maker, he could only apologize for presenting so small a corpse to so large an 
assemblage. When I graduated from college a few years since, filled with 
hope and aspirations tor the future, I firmly believed that the highest and 
most satisfactory success was only to be attained in the law, medicine, or 
journalism, 

Partly from necessity and partly from choice I entered upon the business of 
fire insurance with many misgivings. The future seemed so uncertain, the 
opportunities for success so distant, and the principles and theories upon 
which fire insurance is founded so unstable and deceptive, that it appeared 
doubtful to my mind if the system could progress and prosper in proportion 
to the growth of the commercial interests of this great country. Apparently, 
there was something the matter, and I thought, unless immediate and radical 
refurms were introduced, no company could survive and the business would 
soon fall to pieces. An apprenticeship in a local agency for a few years, 
where I learned the primary principles underlying the system of fire insurance, 
soon convinced me that my early impressions were erroneous, and as the 
range of my vision broadened and I realized more fully the importance and 
vastness of this great commercial necessity, it seemed as though I had 
suddenly been freed from a hopeless depression and discontent, The future 
shone forth in a manner theretofore undreamed of in my imagination. I saw 
before me a business whose scope was limited only by the boundaries of the 
civilized world ; whose principles were scientific and therefore impregnable ; 
whose already marvelous development was the product of the best thought of 
a long line of able and honorable men in this and other lands ; well entitled, 
indeed, to be recognized as a great profession. To-day, with my business 
life almost all before me, with ambition and hope undiminished, I am proud 
to be one of this association ; to choose this business as my profession; and I 
consider it a piece of great personal good fortune that, although only an infant 
in insurance, I am permitted to come to the first table and to sit and talk 
with the ‘* old folks.” 

He would be a bold man, indeed, who would dare to set a limit to the 
development of fire underwriting. Such an one would have the audacity to 
coolly place his finger on the map of the world and say: ‘‘ On this spot 
civilization in its march through the centuries will halt.” Already we are 
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seventy millions of people. The frontier was long ago obliterated. Within 
a few years, if not within a twelve-month, there will no longer be a territory. 
The Union will be full and there will not be room upon our flag for another 
star. * * * Think of this country with two hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants between the oceans, and the development in manufactures, mining, 
agriculture and every phase of commerce, speedily to result from their 
resistless energy, industry, thrift and courage. Wherever the factory is 
builded; wherever men congregate in cities and villages; wherever farm houses 
and well filled barns are to be found; wherever the railroad penetrates or the 
steamboat plies; in other words, wherever men live and work, there is 
business for the underwriter. 

When the young, ambitious man reflects upon this, may he not well con- 
clude that fire underwriting has indeed become one of the professions? A 
profession in which the highest ambition, the most thorough education and 
culture, the most tireless energy, the most persuasive eloquence, the keenest 
business sagacity and foresight, and the highest sense of personal and business 
integrity and fidelity may find an open, beautiful and limitless field. So 
inevitably interwoven with the prosperity and growth of our people is the 
system of fire insurance, that it is not entirely fanciful to conceive that the 
time may yet come when the people will demand and secure uniformity of 
method, and a fuller measure of safeguard, by amendment of the organic 
law. which shall make it a matter of national supervision and jurisdiction. 
* * * No young man should enter upon the business of fire insurance who 
looks upon any other as more honorable or more worthy of his best efforts. 
In this vocation, as in every other department of human effort, the price 
which must be paid for success is work. It is no place for a drone nor for 
the man who “ knows it all” when he begins. The sagacious, experienced 
and honorable gentlemen who have led this generation in the upbuilding and 
maintenance of fire insurance as we know it to-day cannot live always, and 
while we young men, novices in the business, drink to them Rip Van 
Winkle’s toast, ‘‘ May you live long and prosper,” we hope they will pardon 
us for saying that some day we expect to take their places and draw their 
salaries. While this isan honorable ambition, we must not forget that the 
goal for each of us 1s a long way off, and that to reach it we must travel over 
a dusty and toilsome road. Every young man engaged in the business of fire 
underwriting, however humble may be his position, who has ambition to 
succeed in it, must work and study. It has been said that no item of knowl- 
edge, accomplishment, gift or acquirement is not at some time of use to the 
lawyer. This is also true of the man who succeeds in a life career asa fire 
underwriter. One cannot know too much of the literature of fire insurance. 
Every man who expects to become well fitted for leadership in the business 
of fire underwriting should know the history of fire insurance from its small 
beginning to the colossal proportions of this day ; the principles upon which 
it rests, the changed methods made necessary by changed conditions, the 
biographies or pen pictures of the lives of those who have made it what it is, 
the legislation which everywhere has been enacted to regulate, control or 
facilitate it and the decisions of the courts in relation to it—not so to be able 
to try insurance cases, it is true, but to be thereby reasonably well advised of 
the rights and liabilities of fire underwriters. He should master the system 
of insurance accounts and the financial methods of the business. The 
importance of the work of this association to the young man, as well as to 
the business of fire underwriting at large, cannot be overestimated nor its 
teachings too thoroughly digested, It is the repository for the best thought 
and reflection upon the subject of fire insurance, and, as has been so aptly 
said, ‘‘ It is the Normal School of our business.” 

The young fire insurance man has especial need to keep himself abreast at 
all times, with the current thought upon fire insurance throughout the world, 
and to this end, he must be an industrious and thoughtful reader of the insur- 
ance periodicals and journals, which have come to be of considerable number 
and of very great excellence. In this way, and in none other, can he keep 
himself advised of the old methods criticised or supplanted, of propositions 
and suggestions of improvement, of blunders discovered and rectified, in 
short, of the daily course and history of his profession. It is as important 
that the insurance man should know what transpires in his business, as it is 
that the doctor should keep up with the history, treatment and diagnosis of 
cases, or the lawyer with the decisions of the courts. * * * 

The first thing for the young insurance man to learn, and the last thing 
which he should ever allow himself to forget, is that the relation between the 
assured and insurer is one of trust and confidence; that without the confi- 
dence of the public, no company can succeed, that no company can long 
retain it which does not deserve it, and that no agent serves well his principal 
in this business or any other who does not cleave, at all times and in every 
transaction, to the bright line of truth and honor. * * * 

It has not been my purpose to deal in statistics, nor have I assumed to be 
able to instruct the members of this association. I never expect to know as 
much about the business of fire insurance as I thought I did when I entered 
upon it. I have only wished, speaking to the men of my own age among 
you, to outline something of the grandeur of the system, of its beneficent 
relations to mankind, of the splendid opportunities which it affords, of the 
efforts essential to success, and of the high standard requisite to the best ser- 
vice in its interests. If I shall have in any wise succeeded in this, I shall be 
more than content. 

R. L. Raynolds’ paper reads, in part, as follows : 

Because of its ever changing environments, the business of fire underwrit- 
ing demands the constant and careful consideration of those who are engaged 
in it, and especially at this time dues it seem the more important because of 
the experiences to which it has lately been subjected. All the underwriting 
world is to-day studying plans for an improvement in the future, and the 
public is constantly disturbed over the increasing insurance tax. Lessons are 
to be learned daily, not alone by the insurance president, secretary and man- 
ager, but more especially by the field men who take such a prominent part in 
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the transactions of every insurance company ; hence it behooves the special 
agent of to-day to resolve himself into a thinking, as well as a working body, 
to the end that he may assist in the solution of the problem, and by demon- 
strating ability, prepare himself for the higher duties which in the future, 
more than at any time in the past, are to be entrusted to the successful field 
men ofthe business. The subject of fire insurance grows’ more scientific 
yearly, and those who lead in reforms must come from among those who by 
strict attention to duty gain not only the experience and the ability, but as 
well the length of service necessary for the work. The special agents of fire 
insurance companies are men of more than ordinary ability. If not so pri- 
marily, the school of experience to which they are subjected will, if taken 
advantage of, soon develop them ; hence we infer that it is not lack of ability 
which always interferes with success or length of service. Nor can it be 
truthfully stated that any number prejudice themselves by departure from 
lines of morality consistent with the proper performance of duty; yet we too 
trequently note the absence from the field of men who gave much of promise; 
and while it might be impossible to advance reasons for their absence which 
would be other than speculative, and therefore useless, we may, perhaps, con- 
sider the subject of special agency success in such a way as to assist some 
young men, and at the same time drop a thought here and there which will 
obviate in some, a few of the causes that may have interfered with the 
attainment of success in others, 

There are many works devoted to the subject of ‘Instructions to special 
agents,” and they are all serviceable, but special agency success cannot be 
obtained through other than personal experience. Sent forth to meet d fficul- 
ties alone, he must necessarily learn to depend upon himself to overcome 
them. If strength of character and decisive judgment are not his by nature; 
he must cultivate them until they become the most prominent features of his 
business life. Primarily, he must have that regard for the insurance business 
which will admit of no half-hearted interest ; then, thoroughly in earnest, he 
becomes a student, laboring always for the attainment of knowledge which 
will best develop his mind and capabilities. While always courteous, he learns 
that strength manifested induces respect, and that, subject to certain rules of 
his company, he is already a manager over a limited field, and exercises deci- 
sive managerial ability without fear of criticism from his superiors. Reports 
of what has been done, rather than what may be done, characterize his work, 
and the adoption of honest and intelligent methods enables him to be inde- 
pendently useful to his company instead of dependent upon it for the decision 
which he is paid to supply. Having first learned the office methods of 
handling the business, he conforms his returns to the requirements there in 
vogue, thereby assuming a portion of their troubles instead of becoming an addi- 
tional trouble, the latter being a stroke of policy quite beneficial to his chances 
of success. Completeness is his aim because of the knowledge that expense will 
not admit of work being incompletely performed, and because he realizes that 
a reputation for thoroughness is indispensable. Promptness in carrying out 
instructions gains for him the commendation of his employers, and short but 
intelligent correspondence conveys all that is material without imposition upon 
their occupied time. Avoiding long drawn out effusions of a pessimistic 
character directed against almost every company and agent in the field 
(excepting, of course, his own), or correspondence suggestive of a necessity 
for the immediate removal of all obligations if the business upon the books 
is to be preserved, he plods along, correcting errors in his own company’s 
representatives and keeps his own obligations inviolate. Applying himself 
constantly to his field, he finds no time for criticism of his equals, except that 
friendly suggestion entitled ‘‘ field courtesy” which denotes an unselfish 
regard for his competitors’ interest. In the selection of agents he works 
slowly and studies the situation. but the local reputation and business caution 
of the applicant is never second to ability, and results in quantity are never 
permitted to usurp the question of quality. * * * 

When called upon to deal with a negligent agent, or one who is careless as 
to his correspondence or remittances, he from experience knows that the first 
visit upon such an errand is seldom, if ever, the last to the same agent upon 
the same errand, so he relieves his company of the trouble and expense 
attendant upon such a representative by changing the agency. * * * 
Having supplied him with tariff sheets, he exercises a degree of nerve force 
consistent with duty by failing to overlook his neglect to obtain the tariff 
rate, and we never hear him argue that to take the initiative in demanding 
the agent’s adherence to a proposed reform will result prejudicially to his 
company, because he knows that a reputation for the absolute right in all 
matters and not fear is the most direct method by which to obtain the agent's 
confidence and business favors. * * * In that portion of his duty per- 
taining to the inspection of risks he early adopts the habit of investigating 
each thoroughly, and familiarizes himself with all the details until every 
intricacy is understood. In this way he becomes expert in detecting faults, 
and his company receives the benefit of the time expended in learning the 
first hazard thoroughly in the more limited time expended upon future sim- 
ilar risks, * * In the adjustment of claims against his company he 
early learns that ability unsupported by integrity is not conducive to success, 
so adopts methods of fair dealing with all claimants, departing from them 
only when convinced through investigation, rather than inclination or rumor, 
that the “claim is unjust; even then his data and statement of loss are pre- 
pared with careful regard for facts and reliance made upon his ability to 
relieve his company of additional expense by proper presentation of them as 
they exist instead of subterfuge. * * Never resorting to bluff or blust- 
ering language, he finds no necessity for the offer of an unjust ultimatum sub- 
mitted to the claimant just five minutes prior to his train’s departure as an 
alternative between expense and delay or immediate compulsory capitulation, 
Being an adjuster of differences, obstacles apparently insurmountable have no 
terrors; instead, he takes pride in his ability to overcome them, and by 
demonstrating constant strength and steadfastness of purpose, daily increases 
his stock of manly attributes and gentlemanly proclivities, as well as his use- 
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fulness, in dispelling a small portion at least of the almost universal distrust 
which surrounds his calling. * 

We find the successful special agent almost invariably an active member of 
State boards. He has no more time to devote to legislative work. than his 
less successful neighbor, yet he reasons that as the entire aim of the organiza- 
tion is in the direction of correct principles and honest practices toward both 
the insured and insurer, it is worthy of his individual support, and, being 
ambitious, he declines to remain one of the silent majority, acting entirely 
oblivious to the opportunity for education in parliamentary practice and 
public expression of ideas, but always takes an active part. He argues, per- 
haps, that regular attendance and participation upon the part of all might 
induce a class of legislation less conspicuously distasteful to the public, and 
more beneficial to the insurance business, which might in time obviate the 
prevailing impression that State board prerogatives contemplate alone the 
power to issue mandates accompanied too frequently with the appearance of 
**might making right.” * * * 

In the West there is an expression quite generally used for the purpose of 
designating absolute uprightness, and we of the West frequently hear a per- 
son referred to as a ‘square man,” It is rather a homely expression, but 
means much when intended to embrace, as it generally does, the acme of 
upright dealings. It means not only honesty, frankness and unselfishness, 
but that sense of the absolute right which discourages the thought of any- 
thing but correct practices. When applied to any man in its true’sense it 
overlooks the absence of education, ability or position, and at once invites 
respect and confidence. If I were asked what requisites would best aid the 
special agent toward success, I would reply—strength of purpose, tireless 
application, study, and that conduct which will gain for him the reputation of 
being a ‘‘ square man.” 


Mr. Hine’s paper is, with a few omissions, as follows: 


Some of you will remember the old knock-down argument of pro-slavery 
times, when abolition views were supposed to be annihilated by the loud and 
angry question, ‘‘ Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger?” It mat- 
tered not that there was no remotest relation between the subject in hand 
and the situation implied by the query ; the question was persisted in all the 
same. If you didn’t want your daughter to marry a nigger, then your anu- 
slavery views were self answered and self-condemned, and if you did court 
such a degrading alliance, you were outside the pale of both argument and 
decency. The very moment an underwriter opens his mouth about the Jew, 
he is answered by the cry of ‘‘ religious persecution!” The poor Hebrew is 
the subject of prejudice in regard to his theological beliefs, and is being 
reviled and calumniated on account of them, and his answer is not one whit 
more pertinent than the other. Indeed, the Jew might with quite as much 
relevancy adopt the old pro-slavery response, and yell back at the insurance 
man, ‘*‘ Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger ?” 

I would prefer to go straight to the heart of my topic, and not waste time 
in demonstrating that I do not mean what I do not mean, but the theme is of 
such a nature that I think it expedient to approach it through a few pre- 
liminaries. And, first, I remark that insurance companies and insurance men 
are in the business for whatever money there is in it. The one question that 
they ask is this: ‘‘Is the risk a good one?” If that can be answered affirma- 
tively to their satisfaction, they write it without regard to the age, sex, 
religion, nationality, or previous condition of the applicant. Probably every 
race and every shade of political and religious belief are represented among 
the underwriters themselves, and they make only two fina! classifications of 
their customers—profitable and unprofitable. These classifications they do 
make, and they bring statistics to their aid whenever and however they can, 
and they repudiate the imputation that class prejudice or racial or religious 
prejudice has anything to do with it. 

Years ago it became desirable, in connection with one department of my 
work, that I should have for ready reference in my office a street record by 
numbers, and an alphabeted record by names, of all the fires occurring in the 
city of New York, and all the men interested in those fires. Those lists were 
merely classified copies of public records such as any one can have who 
chooses to bestow the time and expense needful for their creation. Once 
begun, they were continued daily. Before this day closes the record will be 
complete in my office of the location of every fire, and the name of every 
man involved therein, up to seven o’clock this morning. The list extends 
back over twenty-two years. At the time I made my count, during the first 
week in September, for the purposes of this paper, there were 49,686 city 
fires recorded. Going through this list, I picked out every Hebrew name 
(as well as I could judge of those names) against which there appeared five or 
more fires in the aggregate. Herewith is a list of those names, with the 
number of each appearing in the 1894 New York city directory, and the 
number of fires appearing in my office record, and the percentage computed 
on each. Then I selected a list of representative American and English 
names of like extent, following the alphabetical order of the other as nearly 
as may be. Of those I ascertained the number in the New York city 
directory and their number of fires (rejecting, as in the other, all names that 
did not have an aggregation of five or more fires), and on those also the per- 
centage was computed. Then I took the whole number of directory names 
and the whole number of fires and cast the percentage. The result was as 
follows : 

The whole number of names in the New York city directory is 387,411. 
The whole number of fires in my office record is 49,686, and the percentage 
is 12.83. This is the general average. The whole number of the repre- 
sentative American and English names above mentioned and appearing in 
the New York city directory is 36,459. The whole number of fires in my 
office record standing against those names is 3561 and the percentage is 9.77, 
running more than a fourth below the general average. 

The whole number of Hebrew names above mentioned and appearing in 
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the New York city directory is 17,655. The whole number of fires in my 
office record standing against those names is 3449, and the percentage is 
19.54, running more than one-half above the general average, and just 
doubling the ratio of the representative American names selected at random. 
The names and the fires thus subtracted amount to only a small fraction of 
the whole, and their absence does not disturb the general average. That 
figure remains practically as before, at 12.80, Several instances among the 
Jewish names run below the average and several among the American run 
above, but the whole of the Jewish list aggregrates 19.54, while the whole of 
the balance aggregates 12,80, and the whole of the representative American 
names selected aggregates 9.77. Hilly 

One needs only to glance down the columns of a city directory and see that 
the average Jew is a merchant or a trader, or connected more or less directly 
with the mercantile world, or some of the lighter trades contributory thereto, 
tailoring, furnishing, cloakmaking, neckties, etc. He is less a builder, a 
manufacturer, a machinst than the average American. He is not as generally 
engaged in the more hazardous lines of work as is his American neighbor; 
and it is only a fair deduction from the facts, which anyone can verify, that 
his average line of business has less to do with combustibles than has the 
business of the average American. On this basis his fires ought to be less 
frequent than the other, but they are, on the contrary, twice as frequent. 

‘‘ Rich as a Jew” isa familiar old saying. The Jew may be richer than 
his neighbor, and when he has a fire it ought to result in a larger loss because 
of the greater value involved, but that is not the.question before us. We are 
dealing just now with numbers, and nothing but numbers, and the Jew fires 
outnumber the fires of other people two to one, and if we take into consider- 
ation the fact that the mills, manufactories and other extra and special hazards 
are largely in the hands of others, then the Jew losses practically exceed two 
to one, and the question which confronts the fire insurance men is whether 
they can afford to insure the average Jew at all, and, if they can, whether 
they should charge him two or more premiums. 

In 1888 my attention was attracted to the facts and figures on which this 
paper is based, and I published at that time a similar statement, which 
inspired much comment in the Jewish papers and elsewhere. It was said 
that my computations were crude and irrelevant, and pretty nearly every 
fault was then found with them that could be, or probably will be, now; but 
it was nowhere shown, nor can it be shown, that they were not applied to all 
classes of names alike. If they are unfair as tothe one, they are equally 
unfair as to the other, and after a similar fashion. The fires are New York 
fires and the names are New York names. If there is any crudity in the 
process it adheres to all alike, and leaves the relative result sufficiently correct 
for all practical purposes. If the facts were alike in all classes, the computed 
results would be alike in spite of crudity or alleged irrelevancy. The truth 
of the matter is that the average Jew risk is twice as apt to burn as the aver- 
age American ! This is a fact universally recognized among insurance people, 
but the alphabeted list of fires in my office, compiled for other purposes, 
accidentally furnished the first and only material (so far as I know) with which 
to prove it statistically ; and whatever may be thought by the timid of the 
policy of making public comment on the facts, I do not see any good reasoa 
why we should blink them. On the contrary, such important facts could, in 
my opinion, be published broadcast, for the benefit of the underwriters and 
the general public, as well as for the good of those to whom they immediately 
relate, to the end that the latter may mend their ways, for the comfort of 
insurance not only, but the good of the State. 

I recognize the Jew as a man of superior mentality. He has proved himself 
such through all the ages. In literature, art and science ; in drama, poesy 
and music; in Statecraft, diplomacy, finance and business, has always stood 
in the advance, and he stands there to-day, but he stands as a Jew, and he 
stands with Jews, His nationality is as distinct and his loyalty to that nation- 
ality as pronounced and proud as it was 3000 years ago. He mingles with no 
other blood. He is never a German or an Englishman or an American ; he is 
always a Jew, separate and peculiar; not especially in religion, except as 
religion stands for nationality ; but in blood and clan, And it is out of these 
facts, of which the whole world is cognizant, that arise that sense of danger 
and those resultant antagonisms with the peoples by whom he is surrounded, 
which have followed him down the centuries and will continue to follow him 
so long as his self-imposed isolation continues. The Jew estops himself from 
accusing Gentiles of prejudice, so long as he puts himself in a separate posi- 
tion and cultivates those peculiarities which make for his own aggrandisement 
at the expense of his neighbors. One of his idiosyncrasies is nis acquisitive- 
ness, anotber is his addiction to fires, He has other peculiarities, many of 
them admirable, but my purpose has been single to-day, for I have endeavored 
to cons‘der him alone in his relations to fires and fire insurance, 

Since my arrival in this city and after conversations with men here who are 
interested in the Jews, as well as in insurance, I add this paragraph to my 

aper. ii : 

. The record is true of the city from which it comes ; it is official ; whether 
my inferences from the record are correct, and whether they are of universal 
application, is, of course, a matter of opinion and is debatable. I cannot 
prove, nor do I know whether recorded facts exist by which it can be proved, 
that this New York yard stick is a just measure for other cities of this or any 
other country. It might be too long in some cases, and it might be too short 
in others; I cannot tell, I assert its accuracy as to New York ; beyond that 
I can make no positive declaration. God forbid that I should deal unjustly 
in any direction. I wish to benefit insurance ; that is my life on its business 
side ; and I have written with that one end in view. If I shall have aroused 
discussion—antagonism even—which shall result in the collation of similar 
statistics in other cities, I will be only too glad to have been instrumental in 
stimulating research for the facts, whatever they may be ; for facts, and not 
theories, are the foundation on which intelligent underwriters desire to base 
their transactions. : 

Mr. Hine then gives his lists of names, with the numbers of parties of each 


name and of fires charged to each, showing in the aggregate as stated above, 
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M. A. Fyke prepared a paper on the New York Standard Policy, from 
which the appended excerpts are made : 


The form of fire insurance contract or policy, known as the New York 
Standard, has been adopted by the following States: New York, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, New Jersey, Connecticut, North Carolina and South Dakota. 
A policy slightly differing from the New York Standard has been adopted by 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire have each adopted forms of policies which differ in material 
respects from the New York Standard. In preparing contracts of insurance, 
as well] as other contracts, the aim should be to have the contract express, in 
the simplest language, the understanding of the parties. * *. * 

The policy provides that ‘in consideration of the stipulations herein 
named, and of a certain premium, the company does insure the insured,” 
etc., from which it clearly appears that the stipulations contained in the policy 
to be kept and performed by the insured, are as much a part of the considera- 
tion moving to the insurer to induce it to enter into the contract, as the pay- 
ment of the premium. In the case of Moore vs. Insurance Company, 
decided by the Court of Appeals of New York, February 6, 1894, the court 
says: ‘* The use of the Standard policy was compelled by legislative enact- 
ment to remedy existing evils, and among others, to protect insurance 
companies from the perils of alleged parol waivers by the local agents,” and 
in that case the court holds the restrictions upon an agent’s authority which 
appear in the policy to be valid and binding, and say, citing Quinlan ws, 
Insurance Company, 113 N. Y., 366: ‘* There is no reason why the authority 
expressed should not be regarded as the measure of the agent’s power.” In 
Wilcox vs, Insurance Company, decided by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
May 2, 1893. the same doctrine is announced, and the New York cases cited 
with approval. From these cases it seems safe to assume that the courts of 
last resort, in States where a form of policy has been adopted, will construe 
the contract like any other contract, according to its plain intent and meaning, 
and will give force and effect to all the provisions and conditions of the policy, 
including the limitations therein contained, upon the authority of the local 
agent. The Standard policy, then, in States where the same has been 
adopted, goes forth, not as the production of the insurance company, but as 
the child of the State. It is, toa degree, a part of the law of the land of 
which all persons are presumed to take notice. Generally speaking, the 
conditions of the Standard policy are plain, eas‘ly understood, fair and just to 
all parties, There are some provisions in it, however, which might, and in 
my opinion ought to be made more specific. * * * 

It has been held by the Supreme Court of Missouri, and some other courts, 
under the requirements of the Standard policy, above referred to, that inas- 
much as the Local agent represents the company, and inasmuch as the policy 
does not specifically designate any particular person to whom, and place 
where the notice and statement shall be rendered, service thereof upon the 
local agent is a compliance with the policy. * * * 

The condition concerning the magistrate’s certificate (line 77) fixes no time 
within which the same shall be furnished after it has been required. It is no 
part of the proofs of loss, unless required. Courts have held that demand 
must be made therefor by the company, before the expiration of the time fixed 
in the policy at which the loss becomes payable, and have also held that the 
insured has a reasonable time after demand to furnish the certificate. Cases 
might be cited where even after the claimant had been non-suited, on account 
of tailure to comply with this requirement, the certificate was furnished and 
was held to be in time. Therefore, to the end that no question may be left 
open for discussion, the time should be fixed and certain within which the cer- 
tificate should be furnished after it has been required. * * * 

The conditions of the Standard policy, limiting the authority of the agent, to 
which reference has already been made herein, have been discussed only with 
regard to the construction given them by the courts of last resort in States 
which have adopted this form of policy. And while the courts of those 
States, as already shown, give the policy conditions limiting the authority of 
the agents to waive the terms of the policy, full force and effect, the courts of 
other States have not felt inclined to follow those decisions, On the contrary, 
it is almost universally held, outside of the States which have adopted this 
policy, that the authority of the agent to waive the conditions of the policy, 
and to consent orally to changes and modifications thereof, is practically 
unlimited, * * * 

The way to accomplish the desired end is to embody in the policy, in plain 
type, language like the following: This contract is made and accepted sub- 
ject to the foregoing stipulations and conditions ; and the insured is hereby 
expressly notified that no agent of this company, except the president or sec- 
retary, has any power or authority whatever to waive, change, modify or 
strike out any of the conditions as printed in this policy, and the company 
will not be bound by any verbal statement or agreement made to or with any 
agent of this company, except the president or secretary aforesaid. : 

With the foregoing provisions in the policy, the courts cannot, witheut ignor- 
ing well-established rules of law, refuse to exclude from the consideration of 
court and jury all pretended waivers, agreements, changes and modifications 
of the contract alleged to have been made by or with the agent. With such 
conditions in the policy the company can protect itself against any dishonest 
and unjust claims, and while it need not be used as a sword, it may be used 
asashield. With such a condition in the policy enforced by the courts the 
temptation, as well as the opportunity on the part of dishonest claimants to 
commit the crime of perjury, now so common, will be removed, which will 
entitle the insurer to the recommendation of all truth-loving people, and 
enable it to lay up treasures upon earth as well as in heaven. 





A Valuable Accident Insurance Publication. 
WE have reviewed the work entitled Hall’s Statistical Compilation, relating 
to the stock accident insurance companies of this country. It is pablished in 
two books of first and second edition and contains some very rare facts, 
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gathered from the official insurance reports, which are skillfully tabulated. It 
furnishes all available information regarding the statistics of accident compa- 
nies to the inquirer, without his having to search through numerous volumes 
of insurance journals, State and Territorial reports and other channels for 
such information. The business (with every point that can be raised) of each 
company is given for every year during which it has been in business. The 
income, expenditures, financial condition, insurance written and in force, 
figures of real estate, interest and dividends on investments up to the last day 
of each calendar year are presented in these tables.. The gain each year over 
expenditures, the reserve and surplus beyond capital, the percentages of pre- 
miums and of income for losses are shown in comparison with the percentage 
of expense for management. 

The contents include also a summary of each year’s general business and 
aggregate in the United States during thirty years; also the percentage of 
loss to premiums each year, and the normal loss or percentage of the aggre- 
gate premiums used for losses in the United States during thirty years as 
suggestive of 9 fixed ratio of loss or basic principle ; a comparison of the 
business of each company in its first year and successive years, the percentage 
of premiums to losses and to income for expenses of management during said 
periods ; also a table showing what companies did the bulk of the business ; 
the details of items and amounts of expense of management, and tables 
showing how the companies differ in the forms of their reports; the per- 
centage of income and amounts disbursed for commissions and for taxes by 
each company ; the aggregate amounts and percentage of income disbursed 
for commissions and for taxes in the whole United States ; also the details of 
admitted assets and assets not admitted. 

The Tables of States and Territories contain the insurance accounts, pre- 
miums, losses paid and the percentage of premiums used for losses by each 
company in the various States year by year. The total premiums and losses 
of each company in said States, the aggregate of all the companies’ premiums 
and losses, and the percentage of loss to premiums in each State or Territory, 
suggestive, as summarized, to show the largest to the smallest premiums col- 
lected in the several States, also of the smallest to the largest losses. The 
names and addresses of Insurance Commissioners and ex-officio Insurance 
Commissioners, who furnished the information in each State, are also given, 
as well as the names of attorneys authorized by the companies to accept 
service of legal process in each State, 

In short, any desired information as to the business, the standing, the ratios 
or the experience of any American stock accident company from its organi- 
zation can be obtained from these books. 

Accident insurance has become of such a vital import in the affairs of every 
household that every policyholder should know the condition of and business 
done by each company in this line, and the public, as well as the insurance 
world, will doubtless appreciate Mr. Hall’s compilation when it is known. 
The Spectator Company are sole agents of this work, and on receipt of $1.50 
will send both volumes to any address, 





The Equitable Fire Lloyds Retires. 


LasT week it was announced that the Equitable Fire Lloyds of New York 
would reinsure its risks in the East River Mutual Fire and retire, It is 
hardly probable that a Lloyds ‘‘ charter” will be allowed to drop into innoc- 
uous desuetude at this stage of affairs, so it will not be surprising if it should 
be revived by some enterprising individual. The ‘‘ charter” may prove of 
some value to the underwriters, and aid them in their effort to get out whole. 
The latest statement of the Equitable Fire Lloyds was dated June 1, 1894, 
and reads as follows: 





Uerwelters GUGOR «o.oo. o5 csc dec ccccscccccccesestesces avecess $20,000.00 
Gross premiums from May 1, 1892, to April 30, 1894..... ....--0..0 166,265.51 
pO EEE EE A ee een eee eee 1,535-25 
Estimated premiums, May, 1894......----0--00ese cece cece ecceeeee 10,000.00 
Commission, fifteen per cent............ ..200 cece ee eens $26,514.83 
Dividend, four and six per cent...:........--...00000000- 1,990.00 
Expenses, adjustments, etc...........6.. 200 cece cece eee 2,975.00 
INE NE cinta Se warden dca aces pcseeesecsesésgoresss 112,402.66 
Losses, unpaid, estimated in two cases...............+++- 9,400.00 
a daca wane aerinniesampasoeera teeth exes 45,018.27 

Di aiidbedentowntssecetveces4t240+009+41.4 -0reone ee 


As the Equitable is reported as having about $7,500,000 of risks on its 
books, the probability is that the unearned premium would be a sum ranging 
from $35,000 to $45,000. If so, the underwriters will be out considerable 
» money unless they are helped out of the predicament by the sale of the 
** charter.” 
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Life Insurance Notes. 
—William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday last. 
—The United States Life paid out $485,625 for death claims and endow- 
ments in the eight months ending with August last. 


—Cady & Perkins become general agents for Western New York for the 
American Employers Liability, with headquarters at Buffalo. 

—The regular fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of America will be held 
in the Mutual Life building, New York, on Thursday and Friday, October 11 
and 12. 

—H. J. Reinmund, second vice-president and director of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, has resigned both offices from 
November I. 


—Thomas Troy has been appointed manager for Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia for the Provident Savings Life, which has just 
entered Maryland. 

—A large number of members of the Mutual Benefit Life Association are 
availing themselves of the offer of policies by the National Life of Hartford. 
The premium-lien system of this association enables it to take over these 
members on favorable terms-and without prejudice to the interests of existing 
members of the National. 

—The situation of affairs with the Commercial Alliance remains as stated in 
last week’s SPECTATOR. The officers continue to declare that the required 
amount will be made up, and have so notified the Attorney-General. The 
Insurance Department officials say, that having reported the company to the 
Attorney-General, their duty ends, and the next steps must be taken by the 
legal officer of the State. 


—James A. Brown, auditor of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
died on Wednesday morning of sciatica rheumatism after an illness of several 
weeks. Previous to his connection with the New York Life, Mr. Brown was 
in charge of the bond and mortgage department of the Equitable Life. He 
was at one time on the Assembly insurance committee of the New York 
legislature. He was also a member of the former firm of Brown & Skinner, 
fire insurance brokers. Deceased was fifty two years old. 


Fire Insurance Notes. 
—Victor Askie is on trial for alleged arson at New York. 
—O. R. Meyer, vice-president of the Mutual Fire of New York, is about to 
resign. 
—E. B. Clark, assistant manager of the Phoenix of London, left for Europe 
last week. 


—John R. Wood & Son are new subscribers of the Protection Fire Lloyds 
of New York. 


—E. C. Gay’s case will come up at the next term of the Circuit Court at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—S. T. Johnson, of the Minneapolis firm of S, T. Johnson & Co., visited 
New York last week. 

—At Fulton, N. Y., the careless electrical installation has led to the doub- 
ling of rates on ri-ks using electricity. 

—C. B. Vallance, underwriter of the Reiiance Marine of Liverpool, is 
expected to arrive in New York shortly. 


—J. H. Kattenstroth has taken an office at Nos. 57 and 59 William street, 
New York, where he will transact a real estate and insurance business. 


—Carl Schreiner, manager of the Norwich Reinsurance, sailed from New 
York last Saturday on the Augusta Victoria. 


—Gilpin & Co, become agents at Wilmington for the North British and 
Mercantile, which has just entered Delaware. 


—Geo. W. Reynolds, special agent and adjuster for the Niagara, is trans- 
ferred from Ohio and Indiana to Missouri and Iowa. 


—There are indications of friction among the directors of the Rutgers Fire 
of New York. One set of directors is soliciting proxies. 
—Application is to be made for a charter for the Carolina Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company of Charlotte, N.C. Clarkson & Duls are acting for 
the promoters. 


—E. C. Anderson & Co., New York insurance agents and brokers, have 
issued a neat little pamphlet on ‘* Restrictions and Conditions of Fire Insur- 
ance Policies in a Nutshell.” 


—A gold headed cane and a cigar case have been presented to Superin- 
tendent J. F. Pierce of New York by the members of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

—Geo. W. Spencer succeeds his cousin, W. B. Spencer, as assistant Secre- 
tary of State of Louisiana, in charge of the State Insurance Department. He 
assumes office on November 1. 


—C. W. Kibbee, formerly special agent for the Guardian of London for 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota, has started in the business of inde- 
pendent adjusting at St. Paul, Minn. 

—It is rumored that O. R. Meyer, who has resigned the vice-presidency of 
the Mutual Fire, is about to assist in the reorganization of the Fire Associa 
tion and the Armstrong Fire of New York. 

—The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters for Missouri: President, A. F. Bullard ; vice- 
president, M. L. Sears; secretary and treasurer, W. E. Marriner. It was 
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voted to add one per cent of premium in places where occupation tax or 
license is imposed, The next meeting wiil take place at St. Louis on the 
second Tuesday in March, 1895. 

—Judge Shiras, at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has rendered a decision that a con- 
tract exempting a railroad company from liability for damage resulting from 
fire caused by locomotive sparks is not contrary to public policy, and hence is 
not invalid. 

—The Northern and Southern Lloyds, if such an association exists, is not 
known in either Nashville, Tenn., or Washington, Ind., at both of which cities it 
was supposed to have offices. We have net yet heard from Charleston, S. C., 
another of its alleged resting places. 


—-The attempt to hold the Illinois Central Railroad responsible for the loss 
in the New Orleans cotton fire of April, 1892, has failed. It was alleged 
thit the fire was originated by sparks from one of the company’s engines, but 
tue court decided that this was not proved. 


--A circular addessed ‘‘ to propertyowners” has been prepared by the Con- 
tinental, which advocates its liberal distribution by rating associations. It 
deals with the common faults of management and construction, and suggests 
remedies which may aid owners in securing or retaining low rates. 


—<A local board of the fire underwriters of Ocean township, Monmouth 
county, N. J., was formed last week, R. H. Woodward being elected chair- 
man and Harry Green, secretary. This will embrace a large territory, and 
will be the means of protecting the interests of all companies represented in 
that district. 

—Two bad fires occurred at Portland, Ore., last Sunday. The lesser 
burned out the Chinese firm Quong, Sung & Huio, and the greater one 
destroyed the Pacific Coast Elevator Company’s elevator, the coal bunkers of 
the Oregon Improvement Company, and warehouses and sheds owned by the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company and private parties. The loss is 
placed at about $1,000,000, The elevator company has $325,000 of insurance. 


—F. J. Ellsworth of Warren, O., general sales manager for the new 
Neracher fire bucket, reports that the success of same is assured. Among the 
most prominent companies in the United States that have placed their orders 
for the Neracher fire bucket system are the following: North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, Hayward, Wis.; Valley Lumber Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis ; General Fire Extin- 
tinguisher Company, Warren, O.; Jefferson Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Jefferson, O.; Marble & Shattuck Chair Company, Bedford, O.; the 
Paige Tube Company, Warren, O.; Niles Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Niles, O.; Peoria Cooperage Company, Peoria, Ill.; Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, Warren, O.; Murphy, Wasey & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
American Paper Company, Detroit, Mich.; George A. Macbeth Company, 
Charleroy. Pa., and Elwood, Ind.; the Specialty Wood Working Company, 
Warren, O.: John Church Company, Cincinnati, O.; Alton, Wiborg & Co., 
C.ncinnati, O.; Tytus-Gardner Paper Company, Middletown, O.; Warren- 
Packard Company, Warren, O.; Clarkson Saw Mill Company, Leeper, Mo.; 
White Paper Company, Dayton, O.; Springfield Railway Company, Spring- 
field, O.; S. S. White, McComb City, Miss.; O. & W. Thum Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; American Sugar Refining Company, Jersey City; Bath 
Iren Works, Limited, Bath, Me.; Chase & Sanborn, Chicago; Armour Pack- 
ing Company, Kansas City; Shattuck & Babcock Company, De Pere, Wis. 
Underwriters should become familiar with the meritorious features of the 
Neracher fire buckets. 


—Sales and quotations of insurance stocks: At New York (latest sales)— 
American, 1193{; Broadway, 117%; Citizens, 105; Continental, 252%, 
Eagle, 210; Empire City, 6614; Farragut, 80; Germania, 170; Glens Falis; 
555; German-American, 280; Globe, 58; Greenwich, 115; Hamilton, 75; 
Hanover, 115; Home, 135; Kings County, 165; Nassau, 155; New York, 75r 
New York Bowery, 80; Niagara, 130: North River, 75; Pacific, 1174; Peter 
Cooper, 135; Phenix, 112; Rutgers, 11514; Stuyvesant, 90; United States, 
100; Westchester, 150; Williamsburgh City, 301; Metropolitan Plate Glass, 
250. British companies (in home markets)—Commercial Union, 314 to 324; 
Employers Liability, 23{ to 34%; Imperial Fire, 25% to 2614; Lancashire; 
5% to 534; Lion Fire, % to 4%; Liverpool and London and Globe, 45% to 
46%; London, 53 to 55; London and Lancashire, 16 to 17; North British 
and Mercantile, 35 to 37; Northern, 63 to 65; Norwich Union, 95 to 97; 
Palatine, 314 to 334; Phoenix, 250 to 255; Royal, 49 to 50; Sun, 83f to 9X; 
Union, 18to1g At Nashville, fenn.—Equitable, 60; State, go. At Wash- 
ington, D, C.—Firemens, 47 asked; Franklin, 44 to 45; Arlington, 145 bid; 
German-American, 160 bid; National Union, 144 asked; Columbia, 13% to 
15%; Riggs, 7% to 8; Peoples, 5% to534; Lincoln, 7% to 8%; Real Estate 
Title, 110 bid; Columbia Title, 734 bid; District Title, 10 bid. At Brook- 
lyn—Kings County, 163 bid; Nassau, 140 bid; Phenix, 113 asked; Williams- 
burgh City, 315 asked. At Philadelphia—Insurance Company of North 
America, 18. At Toronto—British America, 111 to 112144; Western, 146% 
to 146%. At New Orleans-—Crescent, 57 to 68; Firemens, 15 asked; Ger- 
mania, 87 bid; Hibernia, 91 bid; Lafayette, 86 bid; Merchants, 63 to 76; 
New Orleans Insurance Association, 71 to 90; Sun Mutual, 124% bid; South- 
ern, 83 to 95; Teutonia, 125 bid. At Hartford—/£tna, 246 bid; Hartford, 
345 bid; Phoenix, 175 bid; Connecticut 112 to 116; National, 135 bid; 
Orient, 50 bid; Hartford Steam Boiler, 104 bid; A°tna Life, 225 bid; Con- 
necticut General, 125 bid; Hartford Life and Annuity, 125 bid; Travelers, 
185 to 194. At Philadelphia (quotations)—American, 90; Delaware, 243/; 
Fire Association, 308; Franklin, 345; Girard Fire and Marine, 300; Fire 
Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia, 100; Insurance Company 
of North America, 18; Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 183; 
Jefferson, 130; Lumbermens, 42; Mechanics, 29; Pennsylvania, 290; Reli- 
ance, 50; Spring Garden, 73%; Teutonia, 90; United Firemens, 12%. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 
--Three Grinnells put out a fire in the Badger building at Boston recently. 


—On January 1, 1895, a division of sprinkler equipments into five classes will go 
into effect at Chicago. The reductions in rates will range from five to twenty-five 
per cent. 


—The charges for use of water in connection with sprinkler equipments at 
Indianapolis will be regulated by the board of public works. The water company 
has had the matter in its own hands heretofore. 


—A recent blaze in Studebaker’s immense wagon works at South Bend, Ind., 
was quickly put out by the action of Grinnell and Neracher sprinklers. The Man- 
ufacturers Automatic Sprinkler Company is now installing some of its sprinklers 
in this risk. 


—A new automatic fire extinguisher, Porter's, was recently tested at See. 
The principle upon which it acts is the absorption by the chemical compound in 
the extinguisher of the oxygen in the air of the room in which the fire started. The 
compound ignites at a temperature of 150 degrees, and the contents of a half- 
gallon pail will, it is claimed, put out a fire in a room thirty feet square. 

—The ‘‘ Grinnell "’ sprinkler has saved two more mills from destruction by the 
fire fiend, and is daily adding to its truly remarkable record. The cotton spinning 
mills belonging to M. W. Jacquart at Tourcoing, France, was the scene of a fire 
on July ro. It started through some unknown cause in the drying rooms on the 
first and second floors of miil, but was instantly subdued by ten ‘‘ Grinnells,"’ the 
loss being so trifling that no claim will be made on the insurance companies. 
Richard Hawarth & Co.,; cotton spinners of Salford, had a fire which started 
in the cotton mixing room of their mill on the 18th inst. Two ‘“ Grinneils” 
were quite sufficient to obtain a mastery over the blaze, immediately subduing it 
with such slight loss that the insurance companies will not be called upon for any 
claim.— 7he Review, London. 


—A company has been tormed at New Orleans to push the automatic chemical 
fire extinguisher invented by Edward Livingston, which was briefly described in 
this column some weeks ago. It is styled the Livingston Automatic Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, Ltd., and its directors and officers are as follows: P. F. Pescud, 
president; Wilham M. Railey, vice-president ; E. Livingston, general manager ; 
H. M. Isaacson, secretary and treasurer; Charles Janvier and Clarence F. Low. 
A concession of thirty per cent of the insurance premium has already been made 
in certain risks equipped with this device. The method of its operation is thus 
described in The Daily States: ‘‘ Based upon the powerful fire extinguishing prop- 
erties of carbonic acid gas, this invention has been worked into a perfectly prac- 
tical and direct acting system, the parts of which are few in number and simple in 
construction. They consist of a generator, a system of pipes arranged through- 
out a bui ding or other premises, an alarm which is set into operation as soon as a 
fire breaks out, and a hose and connections to be used when the fire breaks out in 
neighboring structures (for one very valuable feature of this system is that it not 
only protects the p:operty which is equipped with it, but affords also protection to 
neighboring property which can be reached by hose connections). ‘The generator 
is made in several sizes from 250 to 1000 gallons capacity. Connected with the 
generator there is a simple arrangement of machinery operating automatically and 
connected with the system of pipes distributed throughout a building. These pipes 
are furnished at intervals with ingeniously constructed fusion valves or heads, and 
these valves are furnished with a fusible solder, so that when the temperature in 
their immediate vicinity rises to that of fire heat, they open automatically. This 
sets in operation the automatic machinery connected with the generator, which 
combines the chemicals contained therein into a carbonic acid gas which, under a 
pressure of about 150 pounds to the square inch, is driven through the pipes to the 
opening made by the melted fusion valve, from whence the said acid gas is driven 
upon the fire in a dense fire extinguishing spray." As every gallon of gas so 
delivered is said to be equal to forty gallons of ordinary water in extinguishing 
power, a generator of only 250 gallons capacity would be equal to a tank of 10,000 


gallons of water. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Lowenthal & Walker, agents at Indianapolis for the Rockford. 

—C. H. J. Bliss, agent for the Union of Philadelphia, at Minneapolis. 

—John Stone, Indianapolis, special agent for the Hanover for Indiana. 

—W. H. Westmoreland, accident agent at Atlanta, Ga., for the Travelers. 

—C. Kemmler, agent for the Germania Fire of New York, at Columbus, O. 

—Thomas, Neale & Co., agents for the Lloyds Plate Glass, at Cleveland, O. 

—Chauncey E. Richardson, agent at Duluth, Minn., for the Provident Savings 
Life. 

—Geo. H. Olmstead & Co., agents for the Security of New Haven, at Cleve- 
land, O. 

—E. A. Gilman, Indianapolis, special agent for Indiana for the Phoenix of 
London. 

—Leonard Parks & Co., second agents at 
Cincinnati. 

—J. D. Maxwell, general agent for the London Guarantee and Accident for Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oregon. 

—John V. Dowling, district agent for the Employers Liability of London, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Moore Bros. & Preston, Minneapolis, Minnesota general agents for the Guar- 
antors Liability Indemnity Company. 

—F. F. Philbrook, district manager for the Mutual Reserve Fund for nine coun- 
ties of Illinois, including Cook county. 

—H. M. Newhall & Co., San Francisco, genera! agents for the Pacific coast for 
the London Assurance (marine department). 


Cleveland for the Commercial of 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


A liberal contract will be made with 


N OLD-LINE LIFE 


wants a General Agent for New York. 


satisfactory man. Address, 
A. B.C, 
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ANTED— ACCIDENT INSURANCE AGENTS. 

E, E. Crapp, Manager of the accident insurance department of the FIDELITY 

AND CASUALTY COMPANY for the States of New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 

and Rhode Island, will pay liberal commission to good agents in those States. Office 

45 Pine Street, New York City. 

As I am making a special effort to secure the accident business in your vicinity, agents 

who have such business to place would do well to apply at once. 
E, E, Ciapp, Manager, 45 Pine Street. 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, DEPARTMENT OF 
WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO. 
ANTED: ACTIVE, ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 
Solicitors. Only men of character and integrity need apply. 
Liberal contracts and unequaled territory. 
W. J. MORPHY, Manager, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





sigs AND FIRE AGENTS 
Write the NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, for its plan for making an Agency pay. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





LOBE ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Does a general Accident business. All agents meet with success writing insurance for the 


Globe. 


We want good agents, ' 
AUSTIN T. QUICK, Gen’l Manager, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





NSURANCE SOLICITORS. 

We offer liberal inducements to active solicitors, able and willing to 
work, Accident and Health Insurance combined. If you are about making 
a change, or desire a side line, address 

BERKSHIRE HEALTH Anp ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
WESTFIELD, MAss, 





THE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, $13,000,000. 
Ww.A. BREWER, Jxr., President 





ANTED—GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 





The Union Centra Lire INsurANCE Company desires to employ a few more General 
and Special Agents. To the right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will 
be granted, 

The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as issued by 
the Union CENTRAL, combines protection with investment at ordinary life rates, and is very 
popular and easy to work, as shown by the rapidly increasing business of the Company, 
The amount of new insurance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its 
interest rate has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any com- 
pany in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Address 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President, Cincinnati, 0, 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR.- 
ANCE SOCIETY 


WANT GOOD AGENTS 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


Which is the SAFEST, the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST 
contract of Life Insurance attainable. 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres 








WM, E. STEVENS, Sec, 


GEORGE B. PERKINS, JOHN LORD, WM. A. ROBERTS, 
President, Vice-President, Sec. and Gen’l Mna 


PAY FIFTEEN YEARS AND PAY NO MORE. 


LIFE INSURANCE ON THE “ROBERTS PLAN,” 
(Copyrighted 1892). Operated by 


THE YORK MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by special Act of Maine Legislature, 1889), 
OF BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 

SPECIAL FEATURES.—Certificates self-supporting after Fifteen Years; paid-up 
certificate any time after Five Years; Annual Dividends after Ten Years ; cash surren- 
der value after Ten Years; Pay Half on Total Permanent Disability ; Special Reserve 
for maturing certificates and Cash surrender values. Emergency Fund deposited with 
State Treasurer of Maine. 

Insurance men who want an entirely new plan to work, one which will prove the 
most popular of any ever introduced, should write at once for circulars and terms. 
Liberal contract made with right parties for Special and General agencies. Proposals 
from any Assessment Life Insurance Company for exclusive right to work the Roberts 
Plan in any State will be considered. Address all communications to 


WM. A. ROBERTS, Sec. and Gen’! Man. 


S ie NEW YORK CASUALTY INS. 








ASSOCIATION OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y., 


Furnishes accident insurance on the Industrial Plan. Good 


men wanted as district superintendents in New York State. 
Address, 
J. G. McKEE, 


SECRETARY. 





F\ISTRICT AGENT WANTED.—A COMPETENT 


and experienced life agent, able to furnish bonds, is needed for an important 
district (The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York). Address, stating amount written 


and references, 
WM. S. POND, Manager for Washington and Oregon, 


226 to 228 Bailey Building, 


SEATTLE, WAsH. 





O YOU EVER WRITE ANY LIFE INSURANCE? 


Don’t you find good, insurable risks, who are turned down or postponed, because they 

do not measure up to some cast iron standard laid down by some dyspeptic Medical Director? 

—_ out what the National Life of Hartford will do for them, if they are good, insur- 
able risks. 

The National is no experiment. It is fully onits feet, and has now $18,000,000 insurance 
on its books, with assets of $4,000,000.00 and has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities of 
any life company doing business in this country. Best equipped company for agents. 

Write for information to BRyAN McCuLten, Jr., Manager South Eastern Department, 
Richmond, Va., and largely increase your income thereby. 








ALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND. 

THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE. 

United States Head Office: 27 and 29 Pine Street, New 


CHAS. H. POST, Manager. 
N. A. McNEIL, Assistant Manager. JAS. T. HOWES, 2d Assistant Manager 


Founded 1805. 


fork City. 





HE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


Incorporated in 1883 under the strict Insurance Laws of Massachusetts. 
seen of Integrity and Ability wanted in the State of New York. 
The Model Policy costs $12 per year. 

G. Lzonarp MCN&ILL, Secretary, 


131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





